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The Assembly welcomes Dr. Bradshaw 
back from China (see page 5) 
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OUR YOKES ARE EASY 


According to tradition, Jesus grew up in a carpenter 
shop. He worked with tools. Writing about the home of 
Jesus in an imaginative story (which she calls “The 
Brother”), Dorothy Clarke Wilson suggests that yokes for 
oxen were one of the chief products of that shop. She pic- 
tures Jesus at work there, “carefully, patiently, lovingly 
smoothing away every hint of roughness,” so that the yokes 
would lie smoothly on the necks of the beasts without 
galling them. She has a pleasant fancy that the trade-mark, 
so to speak, of that shop was the phrase “Our Yokes Are 
Easy,” which Joseph had perhaps years before carved on 
a piece of terebinth wood. The words may have been set 
in a pattern of vine leaves and put up in the shop, so that 
as Jesus grew up and worked at his bench, he could look 
up and see that motto above him, and customers coming 
in could see, openly avowed, the high standard which this 
shop set for itself. That is merely a novelist’s dream, but 
we know that Jesus was talking about the things with 
which he was very familiar when he said to all those who 
were heavy-laden: “Take my yoke upon you .. . for my 
yoke is easy.” 

What did he mean by “my yoke”? Most of us shrink 
from the challenge implied in those words when that chal- 
lenge first comes to us. We have visions of someone putting 
a yoke upon us and driving us4where we do not want to go. 


A yoke seems like the perfect symbol for the loss of 
dom. We do not want anyone putting bit and brid!< onu 
or yokes, either. 

But it was a double yoke which Jesus had in mind wh 
he said, “Take my yoke upon you.” “Be yoked with1 
Don't pull your load alone. Don’t spend your life aimles 
—plough the same furrow that I plough. Don't be 
that my cause means limitation and bondage—it will ke 
you out into such freedom as you never knew before, 
into the life which is life indeed.” 

Up in New England barns, old ox yokes are often hu 
up on the rafters, relics of the past, no longer in use. Th 
is as it should be in a day of mechanized agriculture. B 
one has the feeling that all over the world Christ's ye 
also has been tossed aside, put among the quaint memen 
of a bygone day. But if not Christ’s yoke, whose yoke 
we wear? Some purpose claims each one of us. S 
loyalty comes first in our lives. Some leader has cap 
our hearts and made us his servants. And still throught 
silence of our hearts—through our fears and confusions # 
defeats—comes the insistent Voice that will never let us¢ 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of me . . . and vou sh 
find rest unto your souls.” 

—Monrcan P. No 


Minister, Central Presbyterian C 
Montclair, New Je 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
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Communion Sets and 


Bchristmas Cards for Africa 

_,. Perhaps PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
might be willing to make known a few of 
our needs in case there should be con- 
gregations willing to send out used 
equipment or to forward it to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York, for shipment to us. 

| particularly had in mind a request 
for two Communion sets by a teacher at 
our Presbyterian Seminary here at Bibia. 
He is the Reverend Matthias Meye [see 
PL., June 9, page 7, and this issue, page 
6}, and he has charge of two churches 
anda number of chapels. . . . 

Of course, these are just two of the 
churches which would be grateful for a 
Communion set or a partial set. The cus- 
tomary way of serving the Communion 
wine (fruit juice, of course) is to have 
it poured from a pitcher into a cup. The 
elder then ladles it out into spoons held 
by the communicants, Therefore, on 
Communion Sunday, one must always 
remember to bring a spoon or small re- 






























































IN HIS 


Your Council on Theological 






Education believes that you and 
many other Presbyterians may 
wish to share in the vision this 
young man has. His is a vision 
of a “committed” life; but often 
the expense of a preparatory 
education is beyond the re- 
sources available to him or his 
family. 



























It seriously disturbs many of us to reflect that any young man or 


woman, who might otherwise ha 


ve a profound effect upon the 


spiritual life of our world, might be dissuaded from Christian serv- 
ice by reason of our failure to provide the minimum needs. of 


theological education. 


You are invited—to write, 
using coupon below, to indicate your interest in 


any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities 


or Life Income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or 
The Foundation which serves the Church in all its work. Please fill out coupon in full— 


accompany with a letter if you wish. 













< ceptacle to church. 
~ on A further request is for old Christmas 
cards. We would be very happy to have 
nd W"@ them mailed to us here, labeled “Printed 
vith "By Matter.” As we have between 2,500 and 
ume 3,000 chapels, we can use many cards 
© a4 by writing on them the Bible verse from 
vill ke the Sunday-school lesson and distrib- 
_— uting them to the boys and girls (adults 
like them, too, as they have nothing like | 
on. hut that here). —Rutu Lawrie | 
se. iD Bibia, Lolodorf 
ire. French Cameroun, West Africa 
ts yo 
meng Mrs. and Mrs. Mariner’ 
voke @ « - . . At long last our National Presby- 
om terian Mariners’ dedicated and beloved 
ptur leaders, Sam and Virginia Gist, have | 
igh tig come in for a little just recognition [“Mr. | 
ns amy nd Mrs. Mariner,” by Herman J. Sweet 
us gg and J.C. Wynn, P.L., April 28]. My only 
vu shi Tegret is that a fellow Mariner was not 
allowed the honor of writing the 
Nowg Story... . —BeETTE TYLER 
Ch Des Moines, Iowa 
Ww J 
The Splendid Flaw 
« I was so much pleased, indeed over- 
joyed, to read the article entitled “The 
Splendid Flaw” in the May 26 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. It is, it seems to me, 
the last, perfect answer to the constant 
question of every man. . . . I am eighty- 
six years old, and have never read any- 
thing as good in all my life. . . . 
a —Mary R. ScHwWING 
co New York, New York 
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TRE QEN eRe 


| am interested in more information, es- 
pecially with reference to Gifts through: 


[_] Direct Giving 

[_] Annuities 

[_] Life Income for Loved Ones 
[_] Life Insurance to the Church 
[_] Bequests in Wills 


REMEMBER THE CHUR 





Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 


The Zoundation 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


(Month) 


PL-22 


PRO eh GATTO 


Please refer my inquiry as checked be- 
low,— 

[_} The Foundation 

[_] Foreign Missions 

[_] National Missions 

{_] Christian Education 

[_] Pensions 

[_] Theological Education 


CH IN YOUR WILL 





See Presbyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 29) 
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MEDITATION 





Out of a Pure Heart 
By Arnold H. Lowe 


Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. (Matthew 5:8) 


oe has anything more mean- 
ingful been said in so simple and 
tender a way? Jesus’s words open a new 
world to us. They reveal things we had 
never dreamed of. We might rephrase 
them and say that we are kept from an 
awareness of God because we allow 
things to lodge in our thoughts which 
make it impossible for us to see clearly. 
Where there is resentment, where there 
is anger, where there is self-seeking, 
where there is jealousy, the heart is no 
longer pure. 

In language that has nothing to do 
with religion, we say that a man is “blind 
with rage.” So anger brings upon us a 
human madness which makes us inca- 
pable to understand those who are about 
us. So self-seeking forbids us to give an- 
other man an equal chance. So jealousy 
makes it impossible for us to see our- 
selves as we really are. So resentment 
keeps us from judging others. fairly. 

To harbor resentments is-one way to 
commit spiritual suicide. It is like taking 
poison—spiritual poison, When we take 
it in enough quantities—that is, when 
these resentments reach beneath the sur- 
face of our beings—it is as fata] to our 
minds as potassium cyanide is to our 
bodies. When we harbor resentments, 
we cannot blame anyone for the fatalities 
which overtake us. It is an evil brew we 
concoct ourselves. 

Resentment reaches far into a man’s 
life. It distorts his thought processes, It 
works insidiously. It keeps him from en- 
joying the natural pleasures of his days. 
It robs him of a free and easy compan- 
ionship with others. It makes him in- 
capable of exercising sound judgment. 

Resentment withholds praise from our 
lips where we should bestow it upon 
others who well deserve it. It erects bar- 
riers we cannot scale. It drives us into 
spiritual isolation and in the end to a life 
of insincerity. With resentment in our 
hearts we cannot be honest with our- 
selves; we certainly cannot deal honor- 
ably with others. The damage it does is 
incalculable. 

Well, if it is so with us and our fellow 
men, how then is it with us and God? If 
resentment and anger and self-seeking 


and jealousy keep us from seeing thow 
clearly with whom we work and liy 
what will they not do to us when w 
seek to see God? 

Yes, it is the pure in heart—men fre 
from such interference—who come to the 
awareness of God. And what will this 
awareness do for us? What will comed 
it? 

When God is poignantly real to w 
history becomes contemporary. Now i 
matters much what happens in Mont 
gomery, Alabama; or in Cairo, Egypt 
or in Jerusalem; or in Moscow; or 
Washington; or in Minneapolis. Not be. 
cause it is a matter of politics, and no 
because it is a matter of diplomacy, but 
because it is a matter that concerns men 
and what happens to them. 

When God is a constant daily reality, 
prayer becomes a spiritual opportunity, 
I am sure that all of us pray. I am als 
sure of this, that the less aware we ar 
of God, the more we pray for mer 
things; and the more we are aware d 
God, the more we pray for something t 
happen in us. 

When we are aware of God, Chrit 
tianity becomes exciting. Surely, we 
know that religion is not exciting f 
many men. That is not strange. It never 
makes much sense until we come toa 
meaning of Him, until we know that he 
is with us. Once we come to this aware- 
ness, strange and wonderful things hap- 
pen in our lives. Time stretches into 
eternity; our relationship to men and 
women is lifted to a higher level; we be- 
come aware of our failures and sure of 
our hopes. At long last our faith becomes 
alive in our world. It takes on meaning 
in the world in which we live from day 
to day. Others will know it and feel it. 

Some brief time ago the editor of one 
of our national magazines asked a dis- 
turbing question. He wanted to know 
whether I would give him the names of 
three or four businessmen in my congre- 
gation who have let their religion vital- 
ize their business so that this city is 
aware of it. How would I answer that? 
To speak of a man to whom God is 80 
real that everyone knows it—his em- 
ployees, his associates, his friends, the 
whole city. 

Would you know such a man? Would 
it be you? 

' 
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SHOP TALK 
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THE COVER shows Dr. Homer V. 
Bradshaw (right) and Dr. Charles 
T, Leber, two of the participants in 
what was undoubtedly the General 


Re Assembly’s most moving moment. 
hel "f As Dr. Leber, general secretary of 


the Board of Foreign Missions, in- 
nen fre troduced Dr. Bradshaw and Miss 
1e tothe Sara E. Perkins (My 4¥% Years in a 
vill thi Chinese Communist Prison, P.L., 
consid February 18), both of whom had 

been captives of the Reds until their 
release in late 1955, the commission- 
ers and visitors rose to their feet and 
applauded for several minutes. Then 
E Dr. Bradshaw prayed for those still 
ey suffering persecution for their faith. 
\ot be Presbyterians who had been shocked 

by photographs of Dr. Bradshaw 
nd not indicating the physical effects of his 
°Y> bat ordeal were thankful to see that 
“7? good treatment and rest had re- 
stored his health. 
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The Reverend Laing Witherspoon 
ho Sibbert of First Church, Bishop, 


California, is one of at least four 


e of 
=i Presbyterian ministers who brought 
jing their families east in trailers (see 


day @ Assembly Odyssey, pages 14-15). 
) it The Sibberts’ destination was a 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE chairmen’s con- 


one 
lis. ference, held in Philadelphia, May 
ow | 2223. John Witherspoon Sibbert, 


of youngest of the family’s four sons, 
was fascinated (above) by P.L.’s 
teletvpe machine, demonstrated by 
Edythe Carter of the advertising de- 
? partment, The Californians were 
among the more than 650 visitors in 
125 groups who toured the Wither- 
¥ spoon Building during Assembly- 
time. Serving as guides were twenty- 
4 eight employees of the Board of 
Christian Education, Board of Pen- 
sions, and PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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The 
168th 
General Assembly 


Accomplishments 


In a spirit of accomplishment—and of 
future hopes—the 168th General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
concluded its sessions on Memorial Day, 
1956, after prayers for the nation’s hon- 
ored dead and for the living church of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Philadelphia Assembly of 1956 
was a significant homecoming—a rich 
mixture of past, present, and future 
which more than 900 commissioners and 
thousands of visitors saw, heard, and ap- 
preciated. 

In the year 1706, as Pennsylvania’s 
Senator Edward Martin said when he 
presented the Assembly with a Benjamin 
Franklin Medal for Distinguished Serv- 
ice, “seven weary and _ travel-stained 
Presbyterian ministers came to Phila- 
delphia and organized the first presby- 
tery.” The 168th General Assembly 
paused to take proper note of this 250th 
anniversary (see page 16) with ceremony 
and addresses. 

As its new presiding officer for the 
next year, the 905 minister and ruling- 
elder commissioners elected Tennessee 
merchant David W. Proffitt, the first rul- 
ing elder to become Moderator since 
1947 (see P.L., June 9). And as Vice- 
Moderator the Assembly applauded the 
choice of the Reverend Matthias Meye, 
stated clerk of the Synod of Cameroun 
in French West Africa (see also P.L., 
June 9). 


6 


and Hopes 


This was a historic action, symboliz- 
ing the role of the overseas church leader 
in the ecumenical movement. Mr. Meye, 
pastor, teacher, and father of fourteen, 
is the first national leader from overseas 
in the Presbyterian Church’s 250-year 
history to become a General Assembly 
officer. 

And with this accomplishment there 





Building Campaign 
Reaches Its Goal 


The Presbyterian Church’s $12,- 
000,000 Building Funds Campaign 
for new church and seminary devel- 
opment has gone over the top. For- 
mer Assembly Moderator Hugh 
Ivan Evans, now director of the 
Presbyterian Foundation, told the 
pleased commissioners that the fund 
totaled $12,000,083 in cash and 
pledges as of Assembly time. Dr. 
Evans was chairman of the Cam- 
paign; and Elder Samuel C, Slay- 
maker of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was co-chairman. Dr. Evans also 
stated that the total cash payments 
to April 30 were $10,205,111. The 
Assembly voted to have the final 
pay-up figures reported to the 169th 
Assembly next May in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 











was future hope. The Assembly also 
proved the creation of a third synod 
the church in the Cameroun, thei 
paving the way for the African bod 
independence in the near future. 

After considerable debate, the Asse 
bly voted unanimously to send the F 
of Union with the United Presbyteri 
Church in North America down to the 
presbyteries for action (see page 9). For 
the second time in three years, the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. had voted its 
complete willingness to unite with other 
members of the Presbyterian family of 
churches. And with this action went the 
fervent hope that a united Presbyterian 
Church would soon come into being. 

The Assembly was informed that the 
church had had its greatest year in mem- 
bership gains and finances in 1956. But 
it voted to increase its efforts in evangel 
ism (page 11) and approved the most 
far-reaching benevolence program in its 
history (page 8). In these two actions 
were the hope that the church would 
reach a 3,000,000-membership goal by 
1958, and the hope that the church's 
growing world-wide challenges could be 
met by dedicated members. 

The annual reports of the church's 
Boards and agencies were studied and 
approved (see page 11), and the Assem- 
bly learned first-hand about some of the 
major concerns facing the church today. 

Building Funds Campaign director 
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The Rev. George L. Knight, convener of electing section 3, counts vote as commissioners from Presbyteries of New York, Long Is- 


land, Brooklyn-Nassau, and Newark name standing-committee members. Mr. Knight is pastor of West Side Church, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Hugh Ivan Evans reported that the $12,- 
000,000 goal had been reached (page 6), 
but National Missions general secretary 
Hermann N. Morse told the commis- 
sioners about an “unprecedented” $5,- 
500,000 loan fund for new church 
building and development (page 10). 

Vice-Moderator Meye, Dr. Charles T. 
Leber, and the overseas delegates to the 
Lake Mohonk consultation (see P.L., 
June 9) reported enthusiastically on de- 
velopments in this “new day” of missions 
work, but the commissioners were se- 
rious when returned China missionary 
Dr. Homer Bradshaw (see cover, “Shop 
Talk”) prayed for those still imprisoned 
by the Communists. And the Assembly 
again voiced its grave concern about the 
recent resumption of restrictive actions 
against the Protestants of Colombia, 
South America. 

The commissioners and visitors heard 
from many distinguished speakers at 
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evening popular meetings, regular busi- 
ness sessions, and breakfasts. Scores of 


radio and television programs produced 
at General Assembly carried news of the 
church across the nation. 

One of the most newsworthy events 
was the adoption on the last day of a 
strong statement favoring increased ef- 
forts toward desegregation on the part 
of all Christians (page 8). And in an ac- 
tion surprising to no one, the Assembly 
by acclamation unanimously reelected 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake to another 
five-year term as Stated Clerk. The As- 
sistant Stated Clerk, Ruling Elder Henry 
Barraclough of Philadelphia, celebrated 
his thirty-seventh year of Assembly 
service by being similarly elected to a 
new five-year term. 

Calls for increased attention to theo- 
logical education by the whole church 
were made during the report of the 
Council on Theological Education. The 






men and women (see page 17) of the 
church had exceptionally active years, 
and President Kenneth McGilvray of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
announced that a fourth national men’s 
meeting will be held next year in 
Wichita, Kansas. The Department of 
Chaplains and Service Personnel was 
authorized to conduct special fall offer- 
ings for the ministry to servicemen this 
year and next. 

The Assembly will move to the Mid- 
west next year for its sessions, which 
start May 16 in Omaha, Nebraska, In 
1958 two alternate sites were selected: 
Pittsburgh, Pennsvlvania, if there is to be 
union with the United Church; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, if union is defeated. Mention 
of Columbus was made almost reluc- 
tantly because of the Assembly’s earnest 
hope that union might crown a glowing 
250-vear record of accomplishment in 


the New World. 





Social Action Report 


Urges Desegregation 

On the final day of the Presbyterian 
Church’s annual meeting, the General 
Assembly adopted a significant state- 
ment calling on Christians to make a 
concerted effort to bring about complete 
desegregation in home, church, and 
community. 

This call, the major part of the report 
presented to the Assembly by the Stand- 
ing Committee on Social Education and 
Action, was overwhelmingly adopted. 

In the report, the General Assembly 
called upon “Christians who are con- 
templating the sale of property . . . to 
make their houses available to all quali- 
fied purchasers without regard to race.” 
The Assembly noted that “in most com- 
munities practically no new homes have 
been made available to nonwhite fam- 
ilies,” and scored the widespread notion 
that when persons of a minority race 
move into a neighborhood, property 
values decline. 

Commenting on the segregation situa- 
tion as a whole, the report admonished 
Presbyterians to “stop pointing the fin- 
ger of accusation at areas of high tension 
of conflict” and to “evangelize in the 
homes of nearby residents without re- 
gard to race, with the purpose of bring- 
ing them into the fellowship of the 
church.” 

Although many observers called these 
recommendations *he strongest and most 
specific proposals on race relations ever 
made by a major Protestant body, others 
felt that the statements were only logical 
developments of the long-standing po- 
sition of the church favoring a “non- 
segregated church in a nonsegregated 
society.” 

Other topics treated in the Social Edu- 
cation and Action report adopted by 
the Assembly were international affairs, 
economic life, education, and citizen- 
ship. 

Durable peace, the Assembly ob- 
served, will require “the reduction of 
all types of weapons concurrently, with 
effective means of inspection and con- 
trol.” The government was urged to con- 
tinue “negotiations for the elimination 
of weapons of mass destruction 
[and] unremitting efforts to find a solu- 
tion to the present deadlock over meth- 
ods of disarmament.” 

Noting the approach of national elec- 
tions, the Assembly urged church mem- 
bers to “look upon service in a particular 
political party as an effective method for 
Christians to witness and work for good 
government.” 
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See PresBYTERIAN Lire, July 7, 
for a more complete report of the 
Standing Committee on Social Edu- 
cation and Action. 











The Benevolence Program: 
Ceiling Unlimited 

With a unanimous vote, the more 
than 900 commissioners to last month’s 
General Assembly voiced confidence in 
their church and its future by adopting 
the greatest benevolence program in the 
church’s history. 

Almost as if it was in commemoration 
of the church’s 250th anniversary, the 
commissioners approved a $32,243,661 
program for 1957—$6,474,012 larger 
than the total for this year. Of this over- 
all goal, congregations will be asked to 
be responsible for $25,186,661, an in- 
crease of more than $6,000,000 over 
this year’s $19,150,000 congregational 
benevolence program. 

The 1957 benevolence program voted 
for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is 
planned on three levels: basic operating 
program; advance program; and further 
advance program. Each congregation 
was asked to set its own goals for the 
support of this program. And the com- 
missioners were reminded that this kind 
of a program was created to take the 
place of special new capital-funds drives 
for new church development, overseas 
expansion, and Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

The basic operating program for 1957 
as presented to the 168th General As- 
sembly at Philadelphia totals $15,040,- 
776. This includes: 





J. Howard Pew, president of General 
Assembly’s Trustees and Foundation 
for twenty years, reports on the work 
of the recently formed Foundation. 


National Missions 

Foreign Missions 

Christian Education 
Theological Education . 
American Bible Society 
Pensions 

General Services : 
National Council of Churches 
World Council of Churches 


When this basic operating prog 
has been subscribed, the next fy 
would be allocated as received for { 
1957 advance program of $5,094,0y) 
This program includes: 
National Missions 
Foreign Missions 
Christian Education 
Theological Education 
Pensions ~ 
World Council of Churches 40,00 


$5,094, 


And when the advance program hk; 
been subscribed, provision is made f 
further advances totaling $5,048,885 
This includes: 
National Missions 
Foreign Missions 
Christian Education 
Theological Education 
General Services 


$2,137,530 
1,150,00 

veers 13758 
135,68 

250,00 
$5,048,883 


In 1955, the members of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. set new record 
in supporting the world-wide beney 
olence program of their church. 

In congregation after congregation 
and presbytery after presbytery, the 
“challenge of Christian living” was ac 
cepted by men and women who had 
caught a new vision of the church’ 
global responsibilities and their part in 
them. 

The figures were impressive. In con- 
gregational contributions, the increas 
was an unprecedented 19.66 per cent- 
from $13,664,396 in 1954 to $16,350; 
954 in 1955. In the gifts of womens 
organizations and individuals, and in 
the special offerings for One Great How 
of Sharing and the ministry to service 
personnel, other substantial gains were 
made. The 1955 basic operating pre 
gram of $13,000,000 was met, and the 
remaining $3,350,954 used for 
special priorities and long-neglected 
capital needs. a 

With this record behind it and with 
every indication of further progress 
through the 1956 congregational benev- 
olence program of $19,150,000, the 
church was prepared to make its 251s 
vear the most significant ever. 
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ssembly Votes for Union 
4,604¢@With United Presbyterians 
2,434; Last vear’s defeat of union by the 
635.5 Presbyte: ian Church U.S. hardly sur- 
739 prised the other two parties to the pro- 
1659 merger—the Presbyterian Church 
1,517 US.A. and the United Presbyterian 
735 Church. In these two churches, how- 
53.0 ver the vote in favor of uniting had 
5,0407MM heen substantial. The result was a con- 
progr tinuation of negotiations by the Presby- 
~* Miterian Church U.S.A. and the United 


$5,8439) 





















ia : Presbyterian Church toward a two-way 
094 qui merser: Representatives of both denom- 
” Minations said they were leaving the door 
1800 oni OP" for union later with the Southern 
55 4 y Basically, the Plan of Union proposed 
150.0 to the General Assembly last month was 
900 the same on which commissioners had 
40) Pm voted two years ago when they ap- 
"proved the three-way union. Most ap- 
094 0 parent change was the name of the new 
ram hal church; it was to be the United Presby- 


terian Church in the U.S.A. 

Even before the Assembly opened, 
there was considerable opposition to the 
name-change. Three presbyteries—Ma- 
150,00 honing, St. Louis, and Newburyport— 
375,69 sent overtures expressing dissent and 
135,694 tecommending alternate names. Eight- 
250.0mm een presbyteries concurred with these 
vT overtures. The Presbytery of St. Louis 

” § also urged the name be recommitted for 
Presby-™ further study. 
recor Midway in the Assembly docket, 
benev-™ former Moderator Ralph W. Lloyd pre- 
sented the Plan of Union as part of the 
report of the Permanent Commission on 
Interchurch Relations. In a masterful 
presentation, Dr. Lloyd, who is presi- 
dent of Maryville (Tennessee) College, 
did-much to explain away serious objec- 
tions to the Plan of Union. 

He called on Dr. John A. Mackay, 
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1 cor former Moderator and president of 
oreaef’ Princeton Theological Seminary, to 
cent-—@ speak on the theological and historical 
350, background of the union. Then Dr. 
men's Lloyd asked Stated Clerk Eugene Car- 
id inf® son Blake to read a legal opinion to the 
Hou ™ effect that the new name would not per- 
rvice™ mit a smal] denomination to adopt the 
were name of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
pro- In addition, Dr, Herman L. Turner, pas- 
| the tor of Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
for Atlanta, Georgia, told commissioners 
cted § that in his area the word united would 
be a welcome substitute for Northern, 
with § Which he said commonly is used before 
ress § the present name, Presbyterian Church 
reve & ULS.A. 
the Dr. Lloyd presented the commission's 


statement concerning the Plan of Union. 
He said in part: “, , . Why is that sen- 
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Ruling Elder George Harnagel, Jr., of the Presbytery of Los Angeles, registers 





opposition to the proposed name-change and asks how essential it is to union. 


timent [for union] so deep seated? It is 
the conviction that union of our churches 
of common heritage, faith, and govern- 
ment is according to the Will of God. 
It is because of an ever-increasing reali- 
zation that churches like these two can 
now bear a more effective witness as 
one church. .. . 

“Our commission had to face these 
questions. First, is union or a name more 
important to the Kingdom of Christ? 
Second, can we have union without both 
parties giving something up? In decid- 
ing that union is the more important and 
that some changes are inevitable, a name 
was selected which includes all of ours 
and part of theirs. . . .” 

The Reverend Dr. Herbert B. Hud- 
nut, pastor of Detroit’s Woodward 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, rose to 
move adoption of the commission’s re- 
port. Following a second, there ensued 
an hour of the most spirited debate wit- 
nessed at the Assembly. 

One commissioner from Chicago 
asked Dr. Lloyd, “What if the United 
Presbyterians refuse to accept the ordi- 
nation of women to the ministry?” Re- 
plied Dr. Lloyd, “We and they both 
know this sets up a hazard to union, but 
our commission could not omit this pro- 
vision in good faith to our church.” 

The Reverend William H. Merriam, 
Jr., of First Presbyterian Church, Mason 
City, Illinois, said: “My father is a ruling 
elder in the United Presbyterian Church; 
my sister belongs to the Presbyterian 
Church U.S, Our prayer has continued to 
be that our family would some day be 
united.” 

Moderator David W. Proffitt recog- 


nized the Reverend Howard W. Edgar, 
of Punxatawney, Pennsylvania. “Twenty 
presbyteries representing one sixteenth 
of our membership have protested the 
proposed name,” said Mr. Edgar. “More- 
over, there has not been enough time to 
study the Plan of Union. I therefore 
make a substitute motion: “Believing that 
union is desirable, . . . be it resolved that 
the commission renegotiate the . . . name 
of the church . . . and report to the 169th 
Assembly.” ” 

The Reverend Thomas S. Gee, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, New 
Rochelle, New York, spoke from another 
microphone on the floor. “The world out- 
side is not impressed with our remarks 
today. Let us be on with the union of 
our churches.” 

Said the Reverend James R. Miller of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Hack- 


-ettstown, New Jersey, “We seem willing 


to perpetuate our divisions only on the 
strength of a name. Let God lead us 
to vote that union be consummated.” 

Believing that nothing new could be 
added, commissioners soon called for a 
vote on the substitute motion. It was 
defeated by a rousing chorus of “no” 
votes. 

Moderator Proffitt then asked that all 
in favor of the original motion—the mo- 
tion to adopt the Plan of Union—give 
consent by saying “aye.” Everyone 
seemed to reply. Those opposed, he said, 
should indicate “no.” The hall was silent. 

Regardless of what action the United 
Presbyterians took at their assembly in 
mid-June, there was no doubt where the 
Presbyterian U.S.A. commissioners stood 
on union, 
































































The U.S. Church: 
Disturbed, Not Dismayed 


Two days before the Assembly dis- 
cussed union with the United Presby- 
terian Church (page 9), commissioners 
heard from the Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S., which last year 
rejected a plan for merging the three 
churches into a single denomination. 
The Reverend Dr. J. McDowell Rich- 
ards, who is president of Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, 
brought greetings from his church and 
pointed out the common history and 
faith “which binds us to one another.” 

“We were one in our beginning,” he 
said, adding that “many among us hoped 
that when this anniversary was cele- 
brated we could be united again in one 
ecclesiastical organization.” 

That the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
rejected the proposed merger “does not 
lessen the and 
which is ours for you,” said Dr. Richards. 
He then reminded commissioners that 
the Southern Church's General Assembly 
last June approved a statement express- 
ing hope that cooperative efforts be- 
tween the three churches may be con- 


genuine love esteem 


tinued and extended. 

Dr. Richards devoted the remainder 
of his address to telling how his church 
hopes for betterment of race relations. 

The Moderator said: “I need not re- 
mind you here that the Southern part 


of our nation is deeply disturbed today. 
The decision of the Supreme Court con- 


cerning the integration of the public- 
school system has been used by some to 
reopen old wounds and to stir the emo- 
tions of our people so that much of the 
real progress which had been made to- 
ward a Christian basis in racial relation- 
ships has*been endangered. In many re- 
spects these are the most difficult times 
our church has faced since the dark days 
of the Civil War. It is with a deep hu- 
mility that we face the situation existing 
today and confess that as Christian lead- 
ers we have not done what we should 
in preparing our people for this hour. 
For our failures we feel a deep sense of 
penitence. 

“We are deeply disturbed, but we are 
not dismayed. The General Assembly 
of our church has borne unequivocal 
testimony concerning what is demanded 
of us as Christians. I can assure you that 
the hearts of our people are burdened 
about this matter, and that we shall 
continue our efforts to find the way to 
better things. One cannot compel love 
by law. Men may be won in time to a 
voluntary acceptance of attitudes and 
policies which they will not accept under 
compulsion. It is by love and by persua- 
sion that the victory will be won in the 
end. We ask of you understanding and 
sympathy; we crave your patience even 
though at times it may be sorely tried; 
we earnestly request your prayers that 
in this, too, our church may be found 
faithful, and that we shall find and take 
that way which is in accord with the 
mind of Christ... .” 





Fraternal delegates J. McDowell Richards (left), Moderator, Presbyterian Church 
U.S., and Richard W. Graves of the United Presbyterian Church address the Assembly. 
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New Church Development; 


The Great Demand 

At the 168th General Assembly, x 
in other recent annual meetings of th 
Presbyterian Church, one of the majq 
topics was new church developmen 
Last month in Philadelphia, no less thay 
ten different presbyteries petitioned the 
Assembly to provide more funds for ney 
churches. 

It was therefore with special intereg 
that the commissioners listened to forme 
Moderator Dr. Hermann N. Morse whe 
he spoke to them about this problem 
on May 25. Dr. Morse, they all knew. 
was general secretary of the Board of 
National Missions. As such, they alg 
knew, Dr. Morse was responsible for 
much of the Presbyterian Church’s prog. 
ress in meeting new church development 
needs. 

The National Missions secretary told 
the Assembly that the church now has 
obtained a loan of $5,500,000 for new 
churches. Three millions of this total 
have come from an “unprecedented” 
commercial loan, Dr. Morse said, and 
$1,500,000 from the Boards of Chris. 
tian Education, Foreign Missions, Na- 
tional Missions, and Pensions. 

“So great is the demand by new Pres- 
byterian congregations for financial aid,” 
added Dr. Morse, “that the entire $5, 
500,000 could be exhausted within a 
little more than a year. . . . A survey 
conducted Jate last year revealed that 
140 congregations were ready to break 
ground in the immediate future.” 

Dr. Morse stated that the loan is in- 
tended only “to tide the church over the 
existing situation. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that this method of 
providing funds was called for only by 
the emergency nature of the problem. 
Other solutions for obtaining church 
construction funds must be sought for 
subsequent needs.” 

About the use of Building Funds Cam- 
paign money (see page 6), the Mis- 
sions leader said this source has “already 
brought in almost $6,000,000 for new 
church construction. It has helped con- 
struct about 280 churches, but the 
amount is now virtually all appropriated.” 

Dr. Morse disclosed that the 
Board of National Missions has appro- 
priated almost $19,000,000 for church 
construction since 1946. “In 1946-50,” 
he said, “the Board of National Missions 
advanced approximately $8,000,000; in 
the last five years, it has appropriated 
$9,800,000. This assisted 749 congrega- 
tions, 328 of them new ones.” The great 
demand was steadily being met. 
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Assembly Adopts 
Reports of the Boards 

For commissioners elected to standing 
committees, the General Assembly as- 
qmed a new meaning. Within the space 
of afew days, these committee men and 
women—acting on behalf of Presbyte- 
rians across the nation—surveyed the 
past year’s achievements of the church 
Boards and agencies and reviewed fu- 
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inten es ; 
foal tue plans. In addition, the standing 

Mmmittces drew up reports summariz- 
ee the respective Board’s work and sub- 
roblem ing eS} é 


nitting recommendations for the Assem- 
bly’s approval. So well did committee 
members perform their duties, which 
often required late-at-night sessions to 
complete, that the reports were ac- 
cepted with little discussion by the more 
than 900 commissioners. 
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Christian Education, First report to 
be presented was that of the Standing 
Committee on Christian Education. Cur- 
rently, the Board of Christian Education 
is conducting two research projects: one 
isa study of religion and public educa- 
tion; the other, a survey of Christian 
teaching in the home. 

A survey to assess the need for pro- 
fessional church personnel during the 
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aid,” next decade has been completed by the 
$5 B Board for the Council on Theological 
in 4 & Education. 
lives The Board asked the Assembly to en- 
that Hf dorse a lend-lease counseling service 
wreak BF which will enable churches which can- 
not afford full-time directors of Chris- 
s in- § tian education to obtain the assistance of 
‘the & trained directors for a period of several 
too & months. Another program to strengthen 
d of & local churches has been a series of church 
y by & officer-training institutes. More than fifty 
lem. § such one-day sessions are planned for 
ich fH 1957. 
for 
National Missions. The Standing Com- 
aum- mittee on National Missions reported 
fis. § three principal accomplishments _ last 
ady year by the Board: completion of the 
ew &§ first phase of a study of the inner city; 
on- — creation of a National Presbyterian 
the Health and Welfare Association; and 
d.” § formation of an organization within the 
the @ church to assist institutional chaplains 
r0- in carrying out their work. 
ch Commissioners approved regulations 
hs for the institutional chaplaincy and also 
ns requested that National Missions admin- 
in istrators keep in mind missionaries’ 





needs when reviewing salaries, 





Foreign Missions. The Assembly ap- 
proved the new parish-to-parish plan of 
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Two-year-old Sonita Borpujari 


from India and Bobby Carvill, nine, of Lans- 
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downe, Pennsylvania, become friends while waiting to appear in “Tell on Ages,” 
Assembly popular meeting. Program included scenes from five contemporary dramas 
which were commented on by China missionary Miss Sara Perkins and overseas guests. 





the Board of Foreign Missions. This 
plan, presented as one recommendation 
by the standing committee, enables con- 
gregations in the United States to be- 
come closely acquainted through a pro- 
gram of correspondence, and exchanges 
of information and personnel. The Board 
received permission to delay the pro- 
posed change in the corporate name in 
view of the restudy of the Board’s struc- 
ture and relationships with churches 
overseas. Recent intensified persecution 
in Colombia resulted in a resolution of 
protest by the Assembly, copies of which 
were sent to the President of the United 
States, the secretary of state, and the 
ambassador of Colombia to this country. 

Prior to presentation of the report on 
Foreign Missions, commissioners were 
introduced to two Presbyterian mission- 
aries formerly imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists. The Assembly stood to 
greet Miss Sara Perkins and Dr. Homer 
V. Bradshaw, both of whom had been 
jailed more than four years for their 
missionary activity. Mrs. Bradshaw, who 
is still recovering from the ordeal, did 
not attend the Assembly. 


Pensions, Principal item of the report 


of the Standing Committee on Pensions 
concerned a program of homes for per- 
sons retired under the Board of Pen- 
sions, A five-to-ten-year plan includes 
four types of housing arrangements. 
Some 350 units of low-cost housing are 
to be built to accommodate 500 persons. 
Three units are to be erected on the 
East Coast, nine in the central states, and 
three on the West Coast. In addition, 
two congregate-type homes, two nursing 
homes, and a home for special care are 
to be constructed. 


Evangelism. Another report which re- 
ceived unanimous endorsement by the 
Assembly was that of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Evangelism. Commissioners 
approved an extensive program which 
will include preaching missions, rallies, 
evangelistic programs for young people, 
and increased use of radio and television. 
The report also urged local congrega- 
tions to increase their efforts in evangel- 
ism through home visits. The report 
asked ministers to regard each public 
service as an evangelistic opportunity. 
Moreover, churches must renew their ef- 
forts to attract young people who have 
no church ties. 
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THE TASK 


of every church member 


Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism 


assesses the church’s witness 


“The message of evangelism, declared by the clergy and 
laity alike, can transform the world,” Dr. Billy Graham told 
an audience of 15,000 gathered in Convention Hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 24, Dr. Graham’s address on “The 
World and the Church in Crisis” concluded the two-day 
Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism. The speaker was 
introduced by the Reverend Charles B. Templeton, secre- 
tary of the Division of Evangelism. 

Dr. Graham cited six requisites for strengthening the 
church in America: greater belief in God and his church; 
self-examination of one’s spiritual condition; greater devo- 
tion to Christ—“Communism demands all of its followers; 
Christ demands no less”; a courageous stand by churchmen 
on issues of the day; increased activity by laymen, particu- 
larly in evangelism; and a new perspective on the church’s 
mission, which is primarily evangelistic. 

“The church in America is looked to by the world for 
leadership,” he declared at the end of his address, “and we 
cannot fail them. It is our responsibility to our generation.” 

Earlier, at conference sessions held at the Broadwood 
Hotel, church leaders and an estimated 2,000 commissioners 
and guests assessed the current status of evangelism in the 
church and studied procedures for increasing its effective- 
ness. 

The following extracts from several of the addresses sug- 
gest the tenor and the scope of the conference: 

The Reverend Robert Skinner, pastor of First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Amarillo, Texas: “We are proud of our Protes- 
tant heritage which teaches us the ‘priesthood of believers.’ 
But if we are going to accept the priestly privilege of direct 
access to God, we must also accept the priestly responsibil- 
ity for the spiritual life of others. Every church member is 
called by Christ to be an evangelist.” 

Dr. James I. McCord, dean of Austin Theological Sem- 
inary, Austin, Texas: “One can go to a city like Lincoln in 
England, and climb the hill to the cathedral, and there have 
the feeling that he is in the very presence of God. He is 
likely to think, ‘If only I could remain here, I could serve 
God without temptation and fear.’ Then he can look out 
over the parapet and see below the thousands of smoking 
chimney pots and hear the words that our Lord spoke to 
Mary Magdalene, “Touch me not, . . . but go.’ That is, 
‘Cling not to me here, but go where the need is, where 
people must be met and ministered to.’ 

“In every age God uses men who know him, who have 
met him in face-to-face encounter, and who do not try to 
shut this encounter up within themselves, but who let it 
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spill out and color all that they think and say and do and 
are.” 

The Reverend David H. C. Read, pastor of Madison Ave. 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, New York: “There are 
churches today which are choking, suffocating, through lack 
of evangelistic outlet. There are others whose evangelistic 
zeal, unsupported by a strong devotional life, has left them 
sadly out of breath. . . . Effective evangelism must be ac 
companied by a concentration and a revival of the worship- 
ing life of the church. 

“Evangelism, like charity, begins at home. . . . Do we 
not all fall into the devil’s trap of accepting the nonbelieving 
status of some of our intimate friends and relations—perhaps 
even boasting of the number of non-Christians we know? k 
is good to mix in circles where we meet the non-Christians; it 
is not good if we have come to practice a policy of spiritual 
appeasement. 

“Just as we cannot assume that all on the outside of the 
‘pious curtain’ are untouched by the gospel, so we cannot 
take for granted the Christian conviction of all those inside. 
A major target of modern evangelism must be the member 
ship of the church.” 

The Reverend Harry B. Taylor, pastor of Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland: “We must stop putting a premium on 
the kind of radical, climactic type of conversion which is 
represented . . . as mass revivalism. Such a spiritual expe 
rience may indeed be of a superior brand, but then againit 
may not be. Conversion means simply turning toward God 
as a follower of Christ. Christian education from infancy up 
is simply the setting of that process through long years of 
steady influence. It is not just a means of evangelism; 
it is evangelism at its deepest . . . most permanent.” 

The Reverend Thomas Allan, pastor of St. George’s-Tron 
Church, Glasgow, Scotland: “The layman is decisive i 
evangelism. Only a witnessing church—that is, a church 
showing forth the marks of its Lord in prophetic word, dy 
namic fellowship, and compassionate service—can create 
the conditions in which effective evangelism becomes pot 
sible. Only such a church can assimilate those who have 
been won and lead them into a mature understanding of 
Christian discipleship. 

“In the past few years we in Scotland have learned, 
largely as the result of Dr. Billy Graham’s 1955 crusade, that 
such responsible and carefully prepared preaching missions 
are not merely incidental to the work of evangelism, but 
integral to that continuous pattern in which a revived church 
goes out to bear witness in the market-place.” 
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ASSEMBLY 
ODYSSEY 


A family 


of adventurous Presbyterians 


For several summers the Reverend Pay 
L. Hall, pastor of First Presbyteria 
Church, Lompoc, California, has take 
his family on trailer vacations in Wes, 


travels from coast to coast in a modern 


“covered wagon” to attend General Assembly 


Photos by Paut L. Harri 


In the 250 years of their history in the 
New World, Presbyterians have used 
every conceivable means of transporta- 
tion to reach annual church meetings. In 
the early days, distant delegates some- 
times had to travel weeks by horse or 
stage coach to attend presbytery or Gen- 
eral Assembly. But today even the com- 
missioner from West Africa can measure 
his trip in hours via super airliner. 

The day of high-speed air travel, how- 
ever, has far from destroyed the adven- 
ture of going to Assembly. Since the end 
of World War II, more and more 
Assembly commissioners and their fam- 
ilies have made the trip in a modern 
“covered wagon’—the handy vacation 
trailer. 

Less than six weeks ago, the Reverend 
Paul L. Hall, young pastor of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Lompoc, Santa Bar- 
bara County, California; his attractive 
wife, Jane; and their sturdy pair of sons, 
Stephen, 10, and David, 9, set out on a 
3,000-mile Assembly odyssey. 

Leaving their sunny, palm-filled home 
town on Sunday afternoon, May 13, the 
four Halls headed for the Mojave Desert 
with their temporary manse—a comfort- 
able fifteen-foot trailer—in tow behind 
them. According to Paul, “We had a 


comparatively easy journey with most 
of the comforts of home.” 

First night stopover was on the lower 
Mojave Desert. Paul and the boys took 
mitts and a baseball and had a catch on 
the desert during a break in the first 
day’s travel. The next night they camped 
out in the Oak Creek Canyon of Ari- 
zona’s Coconino National Forest, a beau- 
tiful spot with bright vermillion cliff 
formations. 

For their initial brush with “civiliza- 
tion” again after two days by themselves, 
the Hall caravan used a commercial 
trailer park in eastern New Mexico. Dur- 
ing the ride through New Mexico, the 
family stopped at an Indian pottery 
stand. Stephen endeared himself to the 
girl who was helping her mother at the 
stand by presenting her with the comic 
books the two brothers had finished. 

Night number four was spent on the 
prairies of western Kansas at a camp of 
the Halls’ own making. The following 
evening they stopped with relatives in 
Topeka. “We extended our stay here.” 
says Paul, “for extra visiting and some 
washing and ironing.” Then came the 
trip to Mark Twain State Park near Han- 
nibal, Missouri. Here the Halls encoun- 
tered their first rain, and Steve and Dave 
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worked on Tom Sawyer’s legendary 
fence. “I think I might have paid Tom 
for a turn at the fence, too,” said David. 

The next day the Halls drove to - 
diana Dunes State Park on Lake Michi- 
gan, east of Chicago. On Sunday mom- 
ing they worshiped in Chicago's Fourth 
Presbyterian Church and saw some af 
the Windy City’s sights before taking of 
for Ohio. The next night they spent at 
Nelson Ledges State Park in northeast 
Ohio en route to their fina] trip stop at 
Valley Forge State Park. 

On the day before Paul registered at 
the Assembly in Philadelphia, the Halk 
moved into a convenient trailer park 
near Media, Pennsylvania. And _ there 
they found two more commissioners who 
had brought their families east by mod- 
ern covered wagon—the Reverend Mek 
vin B. Alvis of the Presbytery of 
Portland, Oregon; and the Reverend 
Rodney V. Cogswell of the Presbytery d 
Los Angeles. 

After the Assembly, the Halls began 
a leisurely (vacation this time) trek back 
across the United States. Vacation wil 
be over early this year for these Cal- 
fornians, but because Dad went to Get 
eral Assembly, it is one the whole family 
will remember for a long, long time. 
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David Hall, 9, enjoys a visit with an Inside of the Halls’. compact sleeping 
Acoma Indian American and her daugh- trailer becomes Sunday school as 
ter as they tend a roadside pottery stand Stephen (center) and David keep up 
in New Mexico. This was third day of trip. with their lessons just before bedtime. 
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On sixth day of cross-country journey, David and Stephen Hall (right) take 
turns with a whitewash brush beside Mark Twain Museum at Hannibal, Missouri. 
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David and his mother look over one of At ultimate destination, trailer park 
the authentic old log cabins in New some fifteen miles from Philadelphia, 
Salem State Park, Illinois, where Mrs. Hall (right) finds that nearest neigh- 
Abraham Lincoln lived as a young man. bor is commissioner's wife from Oregon. 
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Assembly Honors 250 Years 


ot Presbyterianism 


In a series of meetings throughout the General Assembly, 
commissioners and visitors paid homage to 250 years of 
Presbyterianism on this continent. It was in 1706 that seven 
ministers met in First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to 
organize themselves into the first presbytery of the New 
World. The men were called together by the Reverend 
Francis Makemie, Irish-born founder of five colonial 
churches, who desired to unite the efforts of his fellow- 
Presbyterian pastors. 

One of the 250th anniversary programs this year was the 
dedication of a plaque marking the site of “Old Button- 
wood,” as First Church was called. The plaque is located 
in the sidewalk near Second and Market streets, half a dozen 
blocks from Independence Hall. 

Three of the evening popular meetings also were related 
to Presbyterian history. The founding of the first presbytery 
was dramatized in a prologue to the premiere of the new 
motion picture, This High Calling. On the following eve- 
ning, the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra and the choir of the 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey, pre- 
sented a concert of church music of the Reformed faith. 
During the program, Frederick C. Schreiber, organist and 
choirmaster of the East 68th Street Reformed Church, New 
York, received an award for winning the anthem contest 
sponsored by the Assembly’s anniversary committee. 

A popular meeting entitled “Key to Tomorrow” con- 
cluded the historical observance. Speakers were Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake and Dr. Lynn T. White, presi- 
dent of Mills College, Oakland, California. 


On the stage of Convention Hall, actors dramatize the founding of the nation’s first preshytery in Philadelphia in 1706. 
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Plaque dedicated during Assembly marks site of “Old But 
tonwood,” meeting place for founding of first presbytery. 
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H}.RITAGE HONORED, 
RECORD REPORTED 


Worship and work are stressed 


at annual Convocation of Presbyterian Women 


On Friday, May 25, more than 2,800 
women from Pennsylvania and four ad- 
jacent states crowded into the ballroom 
of the Broadwood Hotel to observe the 
950th anniversary of the first presbytery. 
Wives of commissioners and guests from 
almost every state in the union also at- 
tended the annual women’s convocation, 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations. 
Reservations had been closed a month 
earlier, but several hundred ticketless 
women waited in line for more than an 
hour in the hope of being admitted. 

“A lantern to our footsteps shines on 
from age to age” was the theme of the 
heritage-centered meeting. Speaking on 
‘The Bible Open to All,” Miss Sara 
Perkins told her audience how the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Book of Ephesians, 
sustained her during her four-and-a-half 
years imprisonment by the Chinese 
Communists. The Beaver College Glee 
Club led the music for the convocation. 

Dr. Frank T. Wilson, dean of the 
School of Religion at Howard University 
and member of the Board of Christian 
Education, noted that his recent world 
trip had reinforced his belief that “Christ 
must be lifted up in today’s wilderness” 
of poverty, prejudice, greed, and inter- 
national duplicity. 

“In so many ways,” he said, “our cul- 
ture, our churches, our schools, and our 
homes have said to us, “Trust God, but 
keep your powder dry’; and we have 
discovered that any nation that is able 
to keep dry a sufficient stockpile of the 
lethal equivalents of out-moded powder 
is likely to consider a just and compas- 
sionate God to be a serious inconven- 
ience in foreign policy.” 

He urged: “Not only from within 
America, but also from Orangeburg to 
Osaka, from Bangkok to Beirut, from 
Djakarta to Jerusalem, from New York 
to Nicosia—we must help to lift Him up. 
As we join in this adventure of the faith- 
ful, our world becomes as large as our 
minds, as inclusive as the spread of our 
sympathies, as unlimited as the stretches 
of our imagination. No one is alien; noth- 
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ing is exempt.” 

A member of the Caribbean Fellow- 
ship Team, Mrs. Leilyn Cox observed 
that her trip to Latin America had force- 
fully reminded her “what you and I 
sometimes forget, that the most compel- 
ling testimony for Christ comes from the 
witness of one who can say, ‘See, he has 
transformed my life. Why don’t you ac- 
cept him as your Savior, too?’ ” 

During the afternoon program, four 
episodes from American Presbyterian 
history were presented by members of 
centuries-old churches. Dr. Josefa Ilano 
of the Philippines, the Reverend Helen 
Archibald of East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, the Reverend Henry Heaps from 
Princeton Seminary, and Representative 
Cecil M. Harden from Indiana analyzed 
similar issues from contemporary life 
and outlined the church’s answer. 

The following day, Mrs. J. R. Sals- 
bury told the General Assembly that the 
members of the Caribbean Fellowship 


Be 


Team “feel an accelerating joy as we see 
the enthusiasm of American Presbyterian 
women to hear of their Latin sisters’ con- 
secration. We trust that this interest will 
make a difference in the lives of our 
women’s circles.” Next year, she con- 
tinued, Presbyterian women plan to send 
a fellowship team to Asia and three 
others to various sections of this country. 
The report of the P.W.O. National 
Council to the commissioners modestly 
neglected to mention that women’s giv- 
ing for 1955, $3,609,702, etched a new 
record—as it has every year since the 
Council was formed. From this second- 
mile giving, $729,082 went for new 
buildings and equipment at Sheldon 
Jackson Junior College in Alaska, Miraj 
Medical Center in Western India, and 
Pikeville College in Kentucky. Sewing 
groups sent approximately 125,000 new 
articles to eighty-six National Missions 
stations; 86,582 pounds of supplies were 
shipped to sixty overseas hospitals. 


Two women’s convocation speakers, Rev. Frank T. Wilson of Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. Josefa M. Ilano of Manila, P. L., renew acquaintance. They first met during 
Dr. Wilson’s recent trip to Philippines, where Dr. Hano is a United Church leader. 
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Pastors from far-distant missions fields 
meet at Assembly. The Rev. Elmer Parker 
(right), serving in Alaska for almost 12 
years, has visited nearly all villages in 
Yukon and Alaska Presbyteries, is now 
relief pastor. The Rev. Andres Folch (left) 
is pastor of two Puerto Rico rural 
churches—Maleza Alta and Montana— 
where Protestantism began in 1860's, be- 
fore arrival of American missionaries. 


Karen Spurrier, 16 (left), and Sally 
Kasparek, 19, were sent to General As- 
sembly by First Presbyterian Church of 
Wichita, Kansas. Karen, a high-school 
senior, and Sally, Wichita University 
sophomore, mark second year the Wich- 
ita congregation has sent members of the 


coming generation to General Assembly. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


General Assembly brings commissioners from all corners of the 


nation. attracts visitors from other ehurches and other countries 


Shaun Herron, of London, England, is 
editor of British Weekly. He will report 
General Assembly in England’s leading 
nondenominational paper. Half Ameri- 
can (his mother was from Michigan), 
he finds littl here to surprise him. 
“ve been shuttling across the At 
lantic since I was ten,” he explains 


Sunday-school missionary Marie Hubbel 
works with lumbering and fishing fami- 
lies in the Redwood country of California. 
Asked whether ordination would be help- 
ful in her werk, she said that it would 
have been in a former post when she 
was remote from any pastor, but in 
her present job one is near at hand. 
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National Missions worker Miss Joyce Mill- 
er explains use of her Westminster 
Chapel trailer to father-and-son Assembly 
commissioners Marion A. Sanders, Sr. 
(center), and Marion A. Sanders, Jr., of 
South Carolina. The senior Sanders is 
pastor of St. James Presbyterian Church, 
James Island; his son is pastor of Second 
Presbyterian Church, Camden, both in 
South Carolina. The trailer serves as a 
church and Sunday school for service 
families and new suburbanites in and 
near Newport, Rhode Island. 
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Pastors to cowboys and Indians (left 
to right) Roger Sherman, Ralph Hall, 
and Andrew McGaffin, meet at National 
Missions exhibit. Sherman and Hall fol- 
low ranch hands in New Mexico. McGaffin 
works with Navahos in Arizona at a 
reservation 150 miles from a railroad 
and 75 miles from the nearest paved road. 
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VISITORS | 


Leaders of churches fove 


On experimental farm of Penn State University’s 
college of agriculture, Dr. Sudhir K. Roy (left) 
of India sniffs silage during inspection tour of Tw 
prize-winning herd with Professor Frank Ferguson. chur 
proba 
invite 
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At laboratories of Dr. Jonas Salk in Pittsburgh, the 
Dr. C. H. W. Ruhe, assistant dean of University of bigge 
Pittsburgh Medical College, shows visitors rack of tubes of fai 
containing samples of polio vaccine and blood. Dwig 
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During an interview with Penn State president Mil- 
ton Eisenhower (right), Y. C. Wong (left) of Hong 
Kong and John Rosengrant, who directed tour, 
inspect samples of uranium encased in_ plastic. 
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EYE LOOK AT U.S. 


overseas see close-up of plants, colleges, and congregations 










Twenty-eight men and women, leaders of Christian Text and Photographs by Cart G. Karscu 
churches in fifteen nations overseas, last month completed 
probably the busiest four weeks of their lives, They were 
invited to the United States by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, which has assisted in the establishment 
of the new churches in their homelands. At a meeting at 
Lake Mohonk, New York, representatives of the Board and 
their guests discussed mutual problems and evolved a plan 
of growth for the overseas churches during the next half 
decade (P.L., June 9). 

For seventeen days following the conference, the group 
toured five Eastern states and the District of Columbia, 
visiting industrial plants, colleges, and churches, and meet- 
ing national leaders. In Rochester, the visitors saw lenses 
ground and cameras assembled; in Pittsburgh they tramped 
through portions of a coal mine and the U.S. Steel works. 
They saw Niagara Falls, an agriculture experiment station, 
the laboratories of polio-vaccine discoverer Dr. Jonas Salk, 
the battlefield at Gettysburg. They stayed in some of the 
biggest hotels and, at State College, Pennsylvania, in homes 
of farm families. They met Eisenhower brothers Milton and 
Dwight, State Department officials, and the assistant chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

What impressed the visitors from other countries the 
most? Judging from many comments, it was the evening 
meetings in churches of practically every city they saw. “It 
was then,” said Pastor Kyung Chik Han of Korea, “that we 
had a chance to tell about our countries and to hear the 
questions Americans ask about us.” Comparing his expe- 
riences on this trip with previous visits, Dr. Han said, “Peo- 
ple now seem much better informed and ask many more 
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questions.” 

Everyone agreed he had gained a new fund of informa- 
tion about the United States, including, as one Indian 
pointed out, “Americans’ passion for a tight schedule.” 















Assistant minister of East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, the Rev. R. Christy Morgan, 
points out arches of $4,000,000 structure built largely 
with the gift of industrialist Richard B. Mellon. 
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VISITORS’-EYE 
LOOK 


AT THE U.S. 
CONTINUED 


Eight hundred feet underground, overseas visitors 
dressed in mine suits, safety lamps and hats 
listen to foreman describe mechanized coal mining. 
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Goggled against glare of open hearth furnaces, Dr, 
Josefa Llano (left) of the Philippines and the Rey, 
Kwang Kook Ahn of Korea learn about steelmaking, 
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Nan wearing astonishing new 
Sonotone hearing aid------but where is it? 


Here is another great Sonotone achievement, completely You will want to see this brilliant new hearing develop- 
new...a hearing aid so light and tiny that the entire | ment. There are Sonotone offices serving thousands of 
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ear-level he armg, Use the tele phone like everyone else. trated booklet and address of Sonotone office nearest me. 
Dress as you please—there is no cord down the neck, 





nothing to hide on your body. And note, this is a com- 
plete all-transistor hearing aid, individually fitted to 
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your correction needs. 
Research Pioneers in miniaturization ...manufacturers of hearing aids, sub-miniature vacuum tubes, television electron guns, ceramic phonograph cartridges, 
and sintered-plate, nickel-cadmium storage batteries. 
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New Efforts Urged for Palestine Refugees 


HRISTIAN churches throughout the 
C world will have to redouble their 
efforts to find a solution for the problem 
of Arab refugees in Palestine. And na- 
tions involved in the Near East crisis 
must take bold, constructive measures 
for peace as soon as possible. 

These two appeals came from an in- 
ternational Christian conference on the 
Palestine situation, held late last month 
at Beirut, Lebanon, under the sponsor- 
ship of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. Eighty delegates including Daniel 
Pattison, treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, participated. 
In 1951 a similar meeting was held in 
Beirut. 

Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese diplo- 
mat and World Council leader, told the 
meeting that “if peace is to be achieved 
in the Middle East, we need to find a 
solution for the Palestine Arab refugees.” 
He said that the status of these refugees 
had worsened in the last few years. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva, 
Switzerland, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, said that 
since the 1951 Beirut meeting “our hopes 
have not been fulfilled. There has been 
no important change in refugee condi- 
tions during the past five years.” 

Dr. Alford Carleton, of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, declared that the success or 
failure of the “experiment” of the State 
of Israel would depend largely on the 
fate of Arab refugees. He called the 
refugee situation the major factor in 
Arab-Israeli tension. “Unless a solution 
is found to the refugee problem,” he 
said, “there can be no political solution.” 

Dr. Elfan Rees, European representa- 
tive of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs, urged a> step- 
ping-up of relief contributions to meet 
the needs of “an increasing number of 
Arab refugees.” 

In his talk, Dr. Malik warned that the 
Near East situation must be viewed in 
the light of “Communist penetration.” 
He said the Western powers must find a 
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sound policy toward the Arab countries 
or see the Arab world throw its lot with 
the Soviet Union. 

People in the Arab states, Dr. Malik 
added, required immediate assistance in 
technical development, and were facing 
the problem of whether to seek this aid 
from the Western powers, “who attach 
fairly stringent conditions to the assist- 
ance granted, or from the Communists.” 

“If the Western powers wish to main- 
tain friendly and satisfactory relations 
with the countries of the Near East,” he 
said, “they must forget their differences 
and formulate a common policy based 
on justice toward the Arab nations.” 


Church World Aid: 
46 Millions in 1955 


Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
churches over the world contributed ap- 
proximately $46,000,000 in cash, food, 
medicines, and other supplies last year 
for relief purposes. 

Dr. Leslie E. Cooke reported this 
figure to 150 delegates attending the 
annual consultation of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees at Les Ras- 
ses, Switzerland. Dr. Cooke is director 
of the division. He also pointed out that 
in 1950 the value of similar contributions 
was only $10,000,000. 

“The tremendous rise over this short 
five-year period,” Dr. Cooke said, “is due 
largely to the vast increase in U.S. sur- 
plus foods made available for distribu- 
tion overseas.” 

He said the contribution of the 
churches involved is “dramatic proof of 
the unalterable development and expan- 
sion of ecumenical cooperation express- 
ing itself in awareness of Christian con- 
cern and recognition of undeniable re- 
sponsibility.” 

Special aid was rendered during the 
year, Dr. Cooke said, in emergency situa- 
tions such as floods in India and Paki- 
stan, famine in Vietnam, earthquakes in 
Greece and the Philippines, and damage 
to Orthodox communities and _institu- 
tions in Turkey during the September 


anti-Greek riots in and around Istanbyl 

The relief official reported that abou 
$35,000,000 worth of goods and sm. 
plus commodities were contributed inf 
1955 through Church World Servig 
(U.S.A.), Lutheran World Relief, an 


churches in Switzerland, Norway, Swe jetect 


den, Australia, Canada, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. 

Over $5,000,000 was spent by thi 
World Council and the Lutheran Worl 
Federation to aid refugees, he said, it 
cluding about $2,000,000 for resettle 
ment travel loans. In addition, the World 
Council division spent $750,000 for 
health services, ecumenical scholarships, 
work camps, field work, and staff open- 
tions. More than 12,000 refugees and 
migrants were settled during the yeu, 


the report added. 


Egypt, Sudan to Restrict 


Christian Schools 

Two of the most serious problems tv 
affect Christian life today—nationalism 
and Islam—last month joined forces to 
restrict Christianity in both Egypt and 
the new Republic of Sudan. 

The Sudanese action was mildest in 
tone but most restrictive. Late las 
month the Sudanese minister of educe 
tion announced that the government 
would soon take over all Christian mis 
sionary schools in South Sudan. 

This would include a sizable number 
of Anglican and Roman Catholic institv- 
tions. North Sudan has a predominantly 
Moslem population of about six million 
South Sudan, with a population half 
that size, embraces many who have beet 
converted to Christianity by Protestan! 
and Roman Catholic missionaries. 

The education minister said the gov- 
ernment felt that education should serve 
national aims. Hence, he added, it was 
taking over the missionary schools in 
the South “to make them serve these 
ends.” Significantly, the government’ 
proposed confiscation of missionary 
schools makes no mention of schools in 
the Moslem North. The government also 
recently announced its intention of oper 
ing Moslem mission schools in the South 
to counteract the Christian missions. 

In Egypt, the Ministry of Education 
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ata “solemn warning” to all Protestant 
jRom:n Catholic missionary schools 
Egypt to obey a new law requiring 
wm to teach the Islamic religion to 
ir Moslem students, or face confisca- 






















_ The warning was headlined by the 
overnment newspaper, Al Gamhouriya, 
vhich also published an editorial brand- 

Istanbul i Christian missionaries as “spearheads 

1at aboy fe! impe rialism bent on exploitation, 

and gy. quomination, and slavery.” It was the 
buted jn gptrongest attack ever made by a govern- 

Service ggment organ against the mission schools. 
lief, angi Under the new law, which becomes 
ay, Swe fgefective next year, all schools in Egypt. | 

Zealand fpncuding those run by the Christian 





missionaries, also are obliged to con- 
ct mosques on their premises to en- 
able Moslem students to perform their 
In addition, the schools must 
which is the Moslem 
instruction, ac- 







pravers. 
close on Friday, 
Sabbath. The Islamic 











100 fo mcording to the law, must be given in 
arships, \rabic so that the government may exer- 
F opera IM cise better control over the courses. 





The government newspaper’s edito- 
rial called the missionaries “hateful fa- 
naties” who, in disregard to courtesy and 
public morals, refuse to respect the re- 
ligion of the country in which they live 
and keep aloof from national religious 
feasts. 

Declaring that the missionaries have 
heen “slow to come to their senses,” the 
editorial concluded by threatening them 
with expulsion. 














Religious Persecution 


Continues in Colombia 

According to the latest reports from 
the Republic of Colombia, the govern- 
ment’s stepped-up campaign against 
Protestants (see “Precis,” May 26) is still 
going strong. 











places of worship were closed by gov- 
ernment order, including the country’s 
largest Protestant congregation. This 
brings the total number of reported 
closings to thirty-four in a_ six-week 








gov- @ period. 
serve The latest incidents took place in six 
was @ states. In the northern port city of Bar- 





ranquilla, a Presbyterian church was 
stoned by a priest-led mob on May 14. 
On May 26 the Protestant church at Bar- 
rancabermeja in northeastern Colombia 
was closed by government order. Aver- 
age attendance at this eight-year-old 
church has been more than a thousand 
per service. And on May 22 a pastor in 
the Cauca River town of Achi was im- 
Prisoned without proper cause, 
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Last month at least four additional | 














RETIRE TO THE WHITE SANDS 


OF LA JOLLA 
OPENING IN JULY 


How would you describe your ideal 
retirement conditions? Do you desire 
a minimum of responsibilities—a 
maximum of freedom and security? 
Would you like to enjoy the charm of 
gracious living in a home-like atmos- 
phere of comfort and privacy? Do 
you want facilities for hobbies and 
interests, Christian fellowship, rec- 
reation and complete medical care? 
Then the White Sands of La Jolla 
may very well be the retirement 
home you have searched for. 


What is the White Sands of La Jolla? 


The White Sands of La Jolla is truly 
a Christian Home for the discrimi- 
nating “retired.” This newly com- 
pleted, modern structure overlooks 
the beautiful Pacific and is only min- 
utes away from the cultural center of 
La Jolla, one of Southern California’s 





ocean views—a limited number face 
the mountains. Each unit has a pri- 
vate bath and shower, television, 
large closets, individually controlled 
steam heat. There are ample rooms 
and lounges for private groups, hob- 
bies, library, recreation and worship. 
There is an acre of fine patio, radi- 
antly heated. A paved ramp leads to 
the white sand beach. Glass wind- 
breaks shield the ocean side of the 
patio. And a heated swimming pool 
is yours to enjoy. 


Life-time security and care are assured 


You can assure yourself of a charm- 
ing and secure life-time residence— 
plus all the fine facilities of the White 
Sands—for an entrance fee beginning 
at $7500. The monthly fee of $175 
assures you of three excellent meals 
a day, some laundry service, room 
upkeep, utilities, and medical care 
including major surgery and hospi- 
talization. A single payment life care 
contract is also available. 


You should make your application now 


Full consideration will be given to all 
ambulatory applicants. However, 
since the White Sands will accommo- 
date only a limited number and, with 
a growing list of prospective resi- 
dents, you should apply at once. De- 
lay may bring the disappointment of 
being placed on a waiting list. Mail 
the coupon below at the earliest mo- 
ment. You will receive by return mail 
the preliminary application form and 
a brochure giving full details about 
residency in the new and beautiful 
White Sands of La Jolla. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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most charming. communities. The | MAIL TO— 
home itself is one of the non-profit | Sentiees Wilitetitieediiitne 
activities of the three Southern Cali- | "3 on ng : vee eRe Se 
fornia Presbyteries. The White Sands | Me 3 Proce A “a Cottons 
of La Jolla has been designed to ac- | oe 
commodate 4 tao yeni 200 resi- | Please send me the preliminary spelt. 
rj cation form an rochure for e 
ag a will be ready for occupancy | White Sands of La Jolla. I understand 
y: | ‘that the entrance fee begins at $7500 
and that the monthly fee is $175. 
Each living unit is cheerful, warm, comfortable | 
The living units at the White Sands | Name —— 
each have 450 square feet, including l 
a private lanai, and can accommodate | Street ———————-—_______— 
two residents. Most units have superb | 
| a S a ES eee 
Women’s Organizations Write now to 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily .. . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
pect sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. 
you'll love it! 


Try it— 


Watertown, New York 
SSSSSSSESSSSESSTSS 





“Ways ‘N Means Service” 


for our Unique 1956 Catalogue of 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR IDEAS and MATERIALS 
CANDLES © PAPER & RIBBONS © APRON KITS 
Felt @ Artificial Fruit @ Table Decorations 
And — Over 50 new items 


DEP’T P, 325 Ellis Avenue, Wheaton, Ill. 








1000 name AND 


ADDRESS LABELS. . $1 
Yourname andaddress ( (choice 
lines) on 1 fine 
y gummed labels, WITH 
Puastie BOX, only $1 P.P 
Six orders for $5. THIS IS A 
SPECTAL OFFER, Use on sta- 
tionery. checks. books, 
ing cards, records, etc. Sat- 
isfaction cuaranteed. Mandy 
Lohe’s 6419 Jasperson Bidg. 
Cutwer City 1. Calif. 


Rochester, New York 











Miss A. I. Gordon last month became the 
first minister of the Presby- 
terian Church of England. At one time 
a science teacher in Glasgow, Scotland, 
Miss Gordon served in the church as a 
missionary in Manchuria and in India. 


woman 


Women Gain New 
Status in Churches 


In a number of Protestant churches, 
women now have achieved equal status 
with men in the ministry, or are well on 
the way to a more complete recognition 
of their place in the church. 

Commissioners to the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. General Assembly last month 
gave final approval to ordination of 
women to the gospel ministry. Presby- 
teries previously had given an over- 
whelmingly favorable vote. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. (Southern) last month 
voted by the narrow margin of 234 to 
226 to permit the ordination of women 
as ruling elders and deacons. This de- 
cision, however, will have to have ap- 
proval of the presbyteries. 

In addition, the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church last 
granted full ordained status to women 
ministers (P.L., June 9). The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at its 
quadrennial conference in Miami, last 
month made it possible for women to be- 
come elders. This action enables women 


month 


to consecrate the Communion elements. 
Previously, women had been permitted 
to be deacons. 

Meanwhile, three noted Anglican the- 
ologians have reported there is nothing 
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in Scripture which conclusively bars 
women from conducting morning and 
evening prayer services and “preaching 
in case of need.” The theologians were 
called on to determine whether an ap- 
peal to the authority of Scripture dis- 
allows the conducting of morning and 
evening prayer by authorized women. 
They said, “A full examination of the 
relevant passages” in the New Testa- 
ment “is so inconclusive as not in itself 
to bar the possibility of women, with the 
church’s authorization, conducting morn- 
ing and evening praver services and 
preaching in case of need.” 


More Religious Books 
For U.S. Libraries Abroad 


America’s increasing interest in reli- 
gion is being reflected in the reading 
matter sent overseas by the United 
States Information Agency. 

Last month, the agency sent its two 
hundred libraries in other countries an 
expanded list of representative books on 
religion. This was done, said the agency, 
because of a desire in nations abroad to 
learn of this country’s spiritual life. 

The new bibliography brings the titles 
and brief descriptions of seventy-nine 
books to the attention of Information 
Agency public-affairs officers in eighty 
countries. It was prepared to assist field 
officers in choosing books most suitable 
for their areas. 

Dr. Ronald Bridges, adviser on reli- 
gious information policy, said books in 
the new bibliography are in three general 
categories: 1. books descriptive of the 
general religions of the world, including 
their history and principles; 2. books 
concerning religion in the United States, 
including works on Protestantism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Judaism in 
America; and 3. books which “illustrate 
the application of religious values to 
world affairs, government, economics, 
and daily living.” 

In addition, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency expects to distribute this 
year overseas more than a million copies 
of a booklet, “Facts About the United 
States,” which contains a section on re- 
ligion. From the publication, people in 
other lands will learn statistics about 
church membership here. Also, the 
booklet emphasizes that “support of re- 
ligious institutions in the United States 
is voluntary, The government gives no 
funds to the churches. The separation of 
church and state is a cardinal American 
principle.” 


Planners Discuss Church 
Comity Agreements 


At their annual meeting last moni 
in Providence, Rhode Island, city plap. 
ners devoted considerable time to th 
plave of churches in the nation’s growing 
metropolitan areas. Planners and chure). 
men discussed a variety of problems, jp. 
cluding the status of the church in th 
community, the need for understanding 
between churchmen and planners, and 
principles for locating new churches. 

Comity agreements — interdenoming. 
tional agreements on placing ney 
churches—received much attention. Deo. 
nis O’'Harrow, executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officiak, 
said his group is interested in arrange. 
ments by which denominations decide 
what church will establish itself in ; 
community. “But a comity group repre. 
senting only twenty-five or thirty de 
nominations hardly represents religion, 
he said, 

The Reverend Richard McCarroll 
secretary of the new church department 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
didn’t let this statement pass unchal- 
lenged. To his knowledge, he said, there 
was no local or state council of churches 
which was unwilling to cooperate with 
Roman, Evangelical, or other groups. 

A delegate from the Detroit Council 
of Churches said comity arrangements 
have been “misinterpreted as being re 
strictive.” Both the normally aloof Luth- 
eran Church-Missouri Synod and _ the 
National Association of Evangelicals now 
realize such planning is desirable, he 
added. 


Survey Defines Division 
On Race Attitudes 


A nationwide survey by the (Roman) 
Catholic Digest last month revealed that 
white people of the United States are 
about evenly divided on whether the 
white and Negro races should be inte- 
grated. 

Forty-two percent of the whites wish 
the two races kept apart; 48 per cent 
want them brought together; and 10 per 
cent have no opinion, according to the 
survey. 

But 90 per cent of the Negroes wish 
the races integrated; only 6 per cent 
desire them kept apart; and 4 per cent 
have no opinion. 

Where a white man lives makes a lot 
of difference as to his views. Only 32 
per cent of Northern whites want the 
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aces kept apart, the survey showed, 
while 74 per cent of Southern whites 
yant them kept separate. Southern 
whites who had college educations were 
gost in favor of ending segregation. The 
poll discovered there was little difference 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
attitudes. 

Asked by the Digest to comment on 
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. in ‘ this finding, the Reverend Walter Le- 
tanding § Beau, chairman of the religion depart- 
rs. ani ment at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
hes, aid: “The newspapers have claimed, 
\oming. f time and again, that Catholics are taking 
¢ nevis the lead in improving race relations. 
1. Den. This may be true of Catholic leaders, but 
of the the Catholic Digest survey shows that 
fficigk Catholics as a whole, both in the North 
range. jg and the South, have the same attitudes 
decide on race as their Protestant neighbors.” 
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Alaska missionary, the Reverend William 
Wartes, prepares for take-off from Seattle 
on first leg of trip home to Barrow with 
his new airplane, Arctic Messenger III. 











New Plane 
For Alaska Missionary 





nan) 


that 





A new yellow and sapphire-blue air- 
plane last month made its debut in 
Alaskan skies. Pilot of the Arctic Mes- 
senger III is the Reverend William 
Wartes, who under the Board of Na- 
tional Missions serves a series of far- 
flung churches from his base at Barrow. 

In February Mr. Wartes’s previous 
plane, Arctic Messenger II, was de- 
stroyed when another plane crashed into 
it at the airport at Barrow. The accident 
was particularly unfortunate, for Arctic 
Messenger II had logged only 170 flying 
hours. Last month, patting the nose of 















ot : Bs 
, his new plane, a Cessna 170B, the Pres- 
he byterian missionary said: “We hope to 





get better service from this one.” 
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BROKEN- 


Ahn Wha-sil was found by a Ko- 
rean railroad, her mother and father 
missing . . . her stomach swollen with 
hunger. How many days and nights 
she had tried to look out for herself, 
how long it had been since she had 
eaten and what, Dr. Oh, examining 
her a week after orphanage admit- 
tance, never found out. He didn’t 
even know if good care could save 
her, if it was not already too late. 

Last month a television photog- 
rapher, taking movies of Dr. Oh’s 
CCF Orphanage, was intrigued by 
Ahn. He writes, “Our only way of 
talking was to smile at each other. 
We became close friends. She hung 
on my coat sleeve throughout my film- 
ing and was such a pert, happy imp. 
Her warmth easily penetrated the 
bleak Korean winter. It was difficult 


to believe that the poor, sickly, emaci- 


ated little thing Dr. Oh had exam- 











ined was this happy, lovable child. 
And to think it was only by a slim 
chance that she was lucky enough to 
be one of the few among hundreds to 
be picked up that day.” 

There are still 35,000 homeless 
refugee children in South Korea— 
neglected, friendless and wretched 
children. Korea is no longer on the 
front pages and it is so hard to get 
help for them. 

No gift is too small to show a child 
a bit of mercy. Or you can “adopt” 
a pitiful, homeless child and have him 
placed in a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and given a de- 
cent chance in life. The cost, $10.00 
a month, is the same in all of the fol- 
lowing 28 different countries: Aus- 
tria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
Formosa, France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States and 
Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
Pa ERE first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can 
correspond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the 
adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 





Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 


are deductible from income tax. 
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“@arillonic Bellos« 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 


The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “‘Carillonic Bells.’’ Let us 
tell you how—write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5F28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Corillonic Bells" is o trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 
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SYMBOLS 


Signposts of Devotion 
by Ratha D. McGee 


A hand and ingful book that 
will enrich your appreciation of the sym- 
bolism of the Christian faith — from the 
rainbow of the Old Testament, the cross 
of the New Testament and the fish sign 
of the first century Christian. 147 illus- 
trations. 96 pages. 





Printed in two colors. 50 cents per copy. 


Gps Cyne ooh 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FOLDING 
7Trloniwe BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 
b Aye you will 
interested in 
his modern 
Folding Banquet 
Table. America’s 
a@reatest line. 


Factory prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 


Chairs, Trucks. 


Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 





NEWS 


Of People and Places 


MISSIONARIES RECEIVE CAR 
The congregation of the Jefferson 


Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan (the Reverend Ailan A. Zaun, 
pastor), recently presented a Plymouth 
car to two missionaries toward whose 
support the church contributes. The 
|car was given to Dr. and Mrs. Paul V. 
Oltman, of Meiji Gakuin, a school in 
Tokyo, Japan. Dr. Oltman teaches in 
the college department; Mrs. Oltman 
teaches in the high-schoo] department. 
In addition, Mrs. Oltman teaches in the 
girls’ high school of a large private 
university. 





Mr. Howard Riley (right) presents keys 
| of Plymouth car to Dr. and Mrs. Paul V. 


Oltman, church missionaries to Japan. 


/HONORARY “MISSIONARIES 
AT SEVENTY” 

At a recent service in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Cornell, Wisconsin 
| (the Reverend Edward M. Ketcham, 
pastor), several church members, each 
| seventy years of age or older, were ap- 
| pointed as honorary missionaries. They 
| were given a Bible especially designed 
| for young people which they are to give 
to someone of their acquaintance who 
will read and reverence it. On Palm Sun- 
day, 1957, the “missionaries” are to 
report on who received the Bibles. At 
the same service, other eligible members 
will be received into the organization. 
Any one who has reached the age of 
‘seventy and is a member in good stand- 
|ing of First Presbyterian Church is 
qualified for membership. The names 
of all members are to be recorded in the 
memorial book of the church. The Bibles 
furnished the “missionaries” were pre- 
sented by the board of deacons of First 








Church. 


YOUNG PEOPLE SPONSOR 
GERMAN BOY 

An American Field Service stud 
from Munich, Bavaria, Germany, | 
been attending Roosevelt High Sey 
in Des Moines, Iowa, this year x 
guest of the Westminster Youth Felk 
ship of Central Presbyterian Chuy 
(the Reverend Arthur H. Cruicksha 
pastor). He is Herbert Hoff, whose yj 
was made possible with money eam, 
by the church youth group. Saturnk 
after Saturday, in the church parki 
lot, the young people washed cars, 
bureau was set up to provide ba 
sitters. One Saturday they pumped ga 
cleaned windshields, aired tires, » 
did other jobs around a gas station, Th 
manager gave them his day’s profit 
over $100. 

Besides being active at Cent, 
Church, Herbert Hoff has participate 
in a number of extracurricular actiy 
ties at Roosevelt school during his sty 










Herbert Hoff, student from German 


MARINERS SCHEDULE 
1956 FAMILY CAMPS 

Last year, for the first time, organized 
family camping was undertaken by th 
National Presbyterian Mariners at Estej 
Park, Colorado. The success of this ver 
ture has expanded the Mariners’ plas 
for this summer. Two camps will operate 
in 1956: one, the first week of July, @ 
Estes Park; the other, the second week 
of July, at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Cal 
fornia. Each day the schedule will it 
clude'a parents’ forum, activities for the 
children in graded groups, and family 
recreation and worship. Mariners and 
their families, and other Presbyterian 
families, may attend. Information 
cost, program, and facilities may be ob 
tained from the Executive Secretaty, 
National Presbyterian Mariners, 458 E 
Jefferson Avenue, Pomona, California 
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ar Baker was born in an evangelistic 
mission station, and ever since has 
aried with him an evangelical zeal. 
Whether he is philosophizing about old 
ge on his radio program Notebook or 
ntolling the products of his sponsors, 
he does it with all his might. 

You can see this spirit in his NBC-TV 
fim show, You Asked for It, where 
Baker is the energetic, congenial M.C. 
each week. In this fast-paced, half-hour 
Mhow, he establishes a direct contact 
with the individual in the TV audience, 
loks straight into the eye of the camera, 
and introduces each variety feature as 
if it were the world’s most urgent mes- 
sage. When the feature closes, he re- 
views it just to make sure that we did 
not miss the point. 

How did he come by such a homi- 

letical manner? His early years, just at 
the turn of the century, were spent in 
the Bowery Settlement House of New 
York where his dedicated mother ad- 
ministered a social service and religious 
mission. There young Arthur soon ac- 
quired a keen understanding of human- 
kind. The lessons were not always pleas- 
ant; but the lad developed compassion, 
and from his boyhood he was marked 
for the ministry. 
. When the Baker family moved to 
Philadelphia, Arthur, then in his teens, 
became a very active Presbyterian. Each 
Sunday he attended Bethany Temple 
for four different services. At 9:30 the 
Boys’ Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
met; Arthur was the group’s secretary. 
At 10:30 came the church service; hoth 
Arthur and his father sang in the choir. 
At 3:30 he went to Sunday church 
school. Then Arthur returned for eve- 
ning service at 7 o'clock. 

Those anticipated theological studies 
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plan were cancelled by World War I. Dough- 
eral boy Baker in his hitch with the A.E.F. 
ly, 4% soon found himself assigned a duty in 
Wee keeping with his talents. A superior of- 
Cal ficer, unable to ignore the lusty voice of 
ll in the young recruit, assigned him to the 
J the duty of leading people—10,000 at a time 
umil ~in community singing. 

and 





When he returned to America, he con- 
tinued to go where crowds were singing. 
For ten years he toured the country with 
Homer Rodeheaver in a revival unit. In 
that decade, he was assigned to every 
job except preaching. It was discovered 
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Art Baker: Homiletical M.C. 


that he had an easy way of working with 
boys and girls, so he became the special- 
ist in children’s meetings. To this day, 
whether he talks to the youngsters in his 
TV audience or to his own grandchil- 
dren, Baker is in cordial rapport with 
the small fry. 

In spite of his knowledgeable inter- 
est in things ecclesiastical (your col- 
umnist found Mr. Baker familiar with 
a number of Presbyterian clergyman), he 
never did enter seminary. For a while 
he tried to sell refrigerators, but soon 
found himself cold broke. Down and 
out, he read the classified ads until one 
day he discovered the one written di- 
rectly to him: “Wanted—Man with plat- 
form experience and ability to inspire 
others.” Baker applied and landed the 
job: lecturing to visitors at Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. Following this, it was an easy 
step to the job of announcer on the 
cemetery radio program; and from then 
on, he could hardly help being on the 
air. 

At times he has been on the air for 
as many as fourteen programs a week. 
In a business that seems always to be 
in frenetic whirl, Art Baker somehow 
looks still busier than his colleagues. 
When he interviews an Eskimo, he wears 
a parka; if he films a stock-car race, he 
dons a crash helmet. A single day may 
find him dashing from a radio broadcast, 
through a TV show, and into a movie 
rehearsal, after which he sits down to 
work out the details for a new show. 
His programs are always varied. You 
Asked for It includes educational fea- 
tures: e.g., the swearing-in ceremony for 
naturalized citizens, or perhaps the 
work day of a prison chaplain. It also 
includes motorcyclists plunging through 
fire, and aerialists performing acrobatics 
twenty floors above city traffic. 

There’s a bit of ham in his roles, a 
bit of philosophy in his talk, and a wee 
bit of anxiety in his loaded schedule. 
Baker’s busman’s concept of a day oft 
is to watch the shows of his colleagues. 

In his way of combining educational 
material with thrilling features, Art 
Baker continues to use some of the tech- 
niques of the revival tent. Beneath his 
suave and dapper man’s exterior can 
still be seen the suggestion of an old- 
time evangelist. 


—J. C. Wynn 










To take steps 
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TO THINK ABOUT YOUR OLD AGE. 
“Jj Through a Presbyterian Annuity you 

can assure yourself a guaranteed 
yearly income. Payments are from 242% to 7% 
depending on age. Complete safety and security 
of your investment backed by more than 70 
years of continuous payments by the Presbyterian 
Church to annuitants. 


TO THINK ABOUT THE DISPOSI- 
TION OF YOUR ESTATE. By investing 
in a Presbyterian Annuity (husband 
and wife may do this together) you can rid your- 
self of estate worries. You can designate where 
your money will go among the Boards of National 
and Foreign Missions and Christian Education. 


CS 


TO THINK ABOUT OTHERS who need 
your support if they are to receive 
and spread the news about Jesus 
Christ. You are constantly serving in the van- 
guard of expanding Christian horizons when you 
make financial help available through a Pres- 
byterian Annuity. 


4, 


Se 


a TO LEARN HOW THOUSANDS OF 
*) OTHER satisfied Presbyterian annui- 

tants are enjoying peace of mind 
through a plan that enables them to help others 
and receive generously. Fill out coupon below 
and mail it today. We'll tell you how your money 
can begin working for Christ immediately. 





PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Address: The Director PL-6-23-56 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET 
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; | am most interested in: 

| DC National Missions 0D Fereign Missions 
0 Christian Education 

Please tell me whet percent income | would 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


WELCOMES ANOTHER 
NEW ADVERTISER 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program 
for Better Hearing” 


SEE THE FULL PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT ON 
PAGE 23 OF THIS ISSUE 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE INVITES 
CONSIDERATION | 
AND RESPONSE TO THE MES- | 


READERS’ 


SAGES OF THE ADVERTISERS. 
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In Steel or Wood 
+ FOLDING — 


‘4 P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA, 





SCHOOLS 
& COLLEGES 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

Jomes Howerd, Heodmoster, Box 75, Sleirstown, New Jersey 





TRINITY ™ mstoric san antonio 

home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 

of TEXAS Gulf Coast. famous Texas 

ranches. A bilingual city. De- 

lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 

degrees, through master's. Smal! classes. ROTC. In- 

tercollegiate athletics. ‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus " 

James Woodin 

Trinity University. 


Laurie, President 
Sen Antonio 12, Texas 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What did Paul mean when 
he spoke of “the church in your house” 
(Philemon 2)? 





Answer: The first Christians had no 
|church buildings. They were Jews who 
knew that Jesus fulfilled the Jewish ex- 
| pectation of a coming Messiah, and they 
/went to synagogues to worship with 
| other Jews (cf. Acts 6:9). They went to 
the Temple at Jerusalem to pray (Acts 
| 3:1). There they gathered with their fel- 
|low Christians in Solomon’s Portico, in 
'the outer court of the Temple (Acts 
5:12). But when they wanted to meet as 
a separate group, and especially when 
| they wanted to break bread at their com- 
|mon meal at which they remembered 
| the death of Jesus, they had to meet in 
| the homes of their members. So we read 
|that at Jerusalem they broke bread in 
groups in their homes (Acts 2:46). 
' Later, when Paul went to a new city 
| to preach, he began by preaching in the 
synagogue; but he always was soon 
driven out. Once he rented a hall (Acts 
| 19:9), but usually he made the home of 
one of his converts his place of residence 
and preaching (Acts 16:15; 18:7). He 
had to find a house large enough to hold 
a group larger than the family living 
there. A little group would grow up; 
the family of the house would be the 
nucleus, but others would meet with 
them. 

In every city where the gospel took 
root, such house churches would exist. 
Evidently such a “church in your house” 
|met in Philemon’s house at Colossae. 
| There was one in the home of Prisca and 
| Aquila wherever they were (Romans 
| 16:3-5; I Corinthians 16:19). The two 
| groups of Christians mentioned in Ro- 
|mans 16:14-15 were no doubt groups 
which met in two houses for worship, 
friendship, and the common meal. 

Such divisions of the Christians into 


smal] groups had disadvantages. As 


| small groups they might fail to see the 


wide horizons of the church; they might 
lack sympathy with other Christians. I 
suspect that the division into house 
churches helps to explain the party 
strife in the church at Corinth (I Corin- 
thians 1:12): Those who liked Apollos 
met together; those who liked Paul met 
in another group; the supporters of Peter 
formed a third group; and a fourth group 
had a partisan disdain for all human 
leaders. 





But these house churches had goj 
points which our church should nog 
In the small group and home atmy 
phere was a personal touch which th 
church must keep. Friendship grou 
which avoid narrowness have a re 
place in the church. Another good thing 
about those first-century churches thy 
met in houses was that they gave » 
many homes an active part in the lif 
and work of the church. It does some. 
thing for the home as well as for thos 
who meet in it when that home play 
host in a way which gives its witnes 
to the Christian faith. 


Question: Since in Matthew 6:57 
Jesus says we should pray in private 
why do Christians pray in groups and 
in public? 


Answer: In this passage Jesus does 
not condemn people for praying to 
gether. The hypocrites He condemn 
were not praying as loyal members o 
a group. Each was advertising his pre 
tended piety by praying in public; he 
was praying for praise. He showed m 
real reverence toward God. He put o 
a show to get credit from men, and Jesus 
says that such credit as men give him 
is all he will get. He will have no bless 
ing from God; he will get no spiritual 
blessing from his prayer. 

Real prayer calls for sincerity, humil- 
ity, reverence, and concern for other 
people. The man who lacks these things 
is not really praying. He is parading his 
pretended goodness. 

But Jesus gave a real place to sincere 
prayer with other believers. Jesus him- 
self went to the synagogue “as his cus- 
tom was” (Luke 4:16); there he prayed 
with the others, for prayers were a regu- 
lar part of the synagogue service. He 
taught his disciples a pattern prayer. lt 
never uses the words “I” and “me” and 
“mine”; it always says “we” and “us 
and “our.” The Lord’s Prayer is for use 
in praying together, Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples to pray together and to think of 
their common needs as they did so. 
There is a place for private prayer, but 
it is no substitute for sharing common 
prayer as a bond of Christian faith and 
love. 


—F.oyp V. Ficson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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CHILDREN'S STORY... 






Freddie looked out the window at the 
pouring rain. The corners of his mouth 
droped. There was no chance of playing 
outdoors, he thought unhappily. No 
possible chance today. 

He was glad he had a room of his own 
where he could be by himself. In here, 
he could get away from all the commo- 












thee tion—the nurse in her stiff white dress; 
a “Mother in bed, her eyes shining; and 
or thf Daddy, tiptoeing about with a big grin. 





All on account of that new baby. 

Even Aunt Jean—who was a young 
gown-up and liked to sing and play 
records—didn’t make any noise. Just 
because there was a new baby. 

Freddie didn’t like new things any- 
more—not even the new model car his 
father had brought him the day the baby 
was born. Freddie glanced along the 
floor at the blue-and-white car. Some- 
how it didn’t look right with his other 







y 635.7 
private. 
IPS and 







S does 







ng to- 
dem toys. He gave it a push with his foot. 
ers of His other toys were battered and had 





paint chipped off in spots. They were 
good playmates. They were old friends. 
He knelt beside them and ran his hands 


is pre- 
lic; he 















ed no 

sut on over each in turn. 

| Jesus The red sedan tilted to the right a 

e him bit, but its wheels turned. And the green 

bless. @ truck was perfect for piling in little 

‘ritual blocks or stones. The orange taxi still 
went fast, and the brown tractor had 

umil- @ all of its traction tires. 

other The bus was light blue, but the metal 

hing; | now showed in patches along its sides. 





And the trailer truck was as good as 
ever, even though it had spent the sum- 
mer in the sandbox in the backvard. 


1g his 








were 
him. “I know,” he said aloud. “I'll have a 
cus car parade.” And he hunted for his 





motorcycle with the blue police officer 
who sometimes fell off. 


aved 
egu- 







He “He has to come first,” Freddie went 
r. It on. “Policemen on. motorcycles always 





lead parades.” 

Carefully he arranged one car behind 
the other in a neat line. All except the 
new car. He pretended he didn’t know 
it lay in the corner of the room against 
the wall. 

He sat back to look at the line of cars. 
How fine all his old friends were. But it 





and 












nd vas time for the parade to get going. 
He started pushing on the trailer 
truck, which was the biggest and had to 
ON be at he end of the file. 
nt For sme reason the motorcycle in 
ry front wouldn't go straight, and the blue 
policeman -ent tumbling off. In disgust 
rE 
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Freddie moved the motorcycle and of- 
ficer to one side. Then the parade slid 
easily over the smooth linoleum, right 
to the farther wall. 

Pushing the parade backwards wasn't 
so successful. The cars insisted on 
getting out of line, and there was a 
dreadful traffic jam. 

“I know,” Freddie exclaimed. “T'll tie 
them together—bumper to bumper. 
Then I can pull the whole parade wher- 
ever I want to.” 

He hunted for some string. There 
wasn’t any in his room, or scissors either. 
And he didn’t feel like going out to the 
kitchen and asking someone. The kitchen 
these past two days seemed to be filled 
with busy people and strange things. 
Things like bottles and jars and a gleam- 
ing object called a sterilizer. 

He pulled out the laces from his 
sneakers and used them to tie some of 
the cars together. And he found a piece 
of copper wire in his dungaree pocket. 

The wire was hard to twist, and he 
was working intently, trying to secure 
the bus and trailer truck, when the door 
opened and his father came in. 

“Hi,” Daddy said. “What are you 
doing?” 

“I'm having a parade, but I can’t hitch 
my cars together right.” 

“Maybe I can help.” Daddy sat on 
the floor and looked at the jumble of 
cars, 

Freddie wondered if his father would 
notice that the new car wasn’t with the 
rest. 

Daddy said, “I think you need some 
very fine string, like fishing line. There’s 
some in the garage. When the rain stops, 
I'll get it for vou. Meantime—” 





CAR PARADE 


He studied the cars a moment. Then 
he asked Freddie, “Do they all have 
steering wheels that turn? We might fix 
them so they'll parade in a circle.” 

One by one they tried the steering 
wheels. All of them worked except the 
trailer truck’s wheel, which had rusted. 
The rest were placed in a small ring. 

Freddie pushed the circle of cars 
round and round, All except the blue- 
and-white car over in the corner, and 
the motorcycle. 

Then he decided to put the motor- 
cycle and policeman in the middle of 
the circle. “To keep order,” he told his 
father. 


“The circle’s pretty small,” Daddy 
said at last. “One more car would make 
them all move easier, don’t you think 
so?” 

“It’s a fine circle. It’s all my old 
friends.” 

“No room for new friends?” 

“New things are no good,” Freddie 
answered. 

“You'd be surprised how quickly new 
things can become old friends.” 

Did he mean the new baby? won- 
dered Freddie. 

“You get to love new things just as 
much as old things after a while,” his 
father went on. 

Freddie pushed the parade circle 
without speaking. It did need one more 
car, he saw. Reluctantly he rose and 
brought the blue-and-white car from the 
corner. “Let's put this in the parade,” 
he said. 

His father moved the cars to make 
a space for the new one. “It’s a good 
idea,” he explained, “to be careful with 
new things, treat them gently. Then by- 
and-by, they're as nice as the old 
friends.” 

“A baby wouldn't be,” Freddie pro- 
tested. “Aunt Jean says you can’t ever 
play with a baby.” 

“Babies don’t stay babies long.” Dad- 
dy fitted the new car between the red 
sedan and the orange taxi. “They be- 
come little brothers. A little brother is 
always a good friend.” 

Freddie pushed the parade round and 
round, The circle was ever so much 
better with the new car. He smiled over 
at his father. “It’s an old friend al- 
ready,” he said happily. “Let’s go and 
see if the new baby is a little brother 
yet.” 
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it you re not 


In the book you're 


a man withou 


a countr 
a state 
a county 
a town 
a party 
a street 
a school 
a vote 





Look at all the things you can lose, if you’re not 
a registered voter. 


If you’re not in the book, you lock yourself out 
of the elections. The polls are closed to you. You 
can’t vote on streets, or schools, councilman or 
mayor (not to mention congressman, senator or 
president). You don’t even have the right to 
complain about your government and the way 
things are run! 


But more than that, you cut yourself apart 
from your neighbor next door, your friends at 


Is your name in the book? 


the shop, your fellow members in union or club. 

You lose the right to look that boy of yours 
in the eye when he wants to know if you’re do- 
ing your part. 

And you lose the self-respect that comes from 
knowing you can walk into the polls on Election 
Day—the one place in the world where all free 
men are really equal. Isn’t it too much to risk for 
the little time that registering takes? 


Get your name in the book . 


—and do it now! a 





